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and dado may 



THE DECORATION OF OUR 
HOMES. 



WORD should be 
said, before leaving 
the consideration of 
wall decorations, re- 
specting the produc- 
tion of cheap yet 
pleasant effects, for it 
must always be re- 
membered that to be artistic a thing 
need not be costly. A most happy 
effect can be secured by covering the 
walls of a room with common brown 
packing paper (which can be had five 
feet wide and of any length), and then 
St""^ j,\ stencilling simple ornament around 

the top of the room, and, perhaps, 
along the bottom also ; or by using 
the brown paper on the upper part of 
the wall and forming a dado of the 
indigo-blue paper used so much by 
grocers. In this case an ornamental 
border or a double line (one broad 
and one narrow) should be arranged 
on the top of the dado, and both wall 
remain plain or have simple stencil 
work upon them. There is another common paper, 
a soft white in color (white with a tint of raw umber 
in it), also used by grocers, which makes an excellent 
wall for a dark room, while both the brown and blue 
papers will combine with it as a dado. Another treat- 
ment, and one especially suitable where there is no cor- 
nice in the room, is this : blue dado, gray-white wall 
and blue frieze. In this case the frieze must be bounded 
both above and below with at least one strong line ; a 
double line may be employed with advantage, or even a 
figured border. 

Having thus considered the nature of wall decorations, 
let us turn our attention to the ceiling and see what part 
it must play in the decorative effect of a room. If we 
consider the decorations of past ages, we find that the 
ceiling was at least colored, if not decorated, up to the 
time of the Puritans. It was the Puritans who white- 
washed the ceilings of churches and houses ; but up to 
their time color, if not pattern, appears to have been ap- 
plied to ceilings in English houses as well as churches, 
and it was certainly applied to ceilings in all countries 
enjoying a flourishing national style of art. No unity of 
effect can be produced where the walls are covered with 
figured papers and the floors with patterned carpets, if 
the ceiling is not colored. A mass of white can only de- 
stroy harmony. Colored walls and a colored floor can- 
not accord with a white ceiling. We must either have 
all white, and attempt no artistic effect, or color all 
the parts of a room. There is no half-way course. Some 
think that a colored ceiling gives a sense of depression, 
but this is not so. Colored walls necessarily give a 
" boxed up " character to a room, and so does a colored 
ceiling. But within the colored walls and below the col- 
ored ceiling we find snugness and homely comfort. 
Why confine ourselves within walls and seek to make 
the ceiling above us invisible ? Surely, if the presence 
of only one is to be revealed it should be ceiling rather 
than wall, for the ceiling, or roof, gives the chief shelter 
from the weather. If the ceiling is desirable, why not 
make it visible ? To live in the open air would not 
be pleasant ; therefore let us make it manifest that we 
dwell under a shelter by coloring and decorating our 
ceilings. 

If we do no more, let us at least put a tint on them, and 
thus draw them into harmony with the other parts of the 
room, and, at the same time, show that we have a roof 
over our heads. Without doing at least this we can 
achieve no true art effect in our homes. Repose is only 
attainable when all the parts of a room combine to pro- 
duce a harmonious decorative effect. If two musical 



notes were employed to form a full harmony while three 
were necessary, the concord would not be complete ; so 
it is with the decoration of our rooms ; for if we decorate 
the walls and floor only, leaving the ceiling plain, we get 
an incomplete harmony. 

Ceilings decorated in a pictorial manner never give to 
a room that sense of snugness which is desirable. More- 
over, most pictorial compositions can only be rightly seen 
from one point ; thus the spectator must stand with his 
back to the door, or his back to the fire, in order to see 
the ceiling, and a picture on the ceiling destroys that 
sense of flatness so essential to an architectural surface. 
Simple geometrical patterns and rosette-like figures are 
best suited for ceiling decorations, and such were used 
by the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks, the Persians, the 
Arabs, the Moors, the Turks, and in England during the 
middle ages ; indeed, whenever art has so flourished in a 
country as to produce a great national style, such pat- 
terns have been used on ceilings. 

Large colored ornaments (not in relief, but simply 
painted on the ceiling), radiating from the centre, also 
form appropriate decorations, but these are best used 
when the ceiling is nearly square and when patterns 
are also fitted in each corner. Geometrical decorations 
need not be expensive, for many patterns found on " wall- 
papers " are suitable for this purpose, and some of the 
large manufacturers issue papers with designs specially 
prepared for ceilings upon them ; but fine flat central fig- 
ures are not in the trade (at least in England), although 
they might readily be produced. 

As ceilings should always be either decorated or tint- 
ed, the important question arises, What color should 
a ceiling be? We have a blue sky above us, so the ceil- 
ing may be blue ; and blue being the most receding of 
colors, would make the ceiling look highest. But it is not 
necessary that we follow the colors of nature, for art has 
to make beautiful the productions of man, for which na- 
ture has given us no models, and there is no reason why 
the ceiling should remind us of the sky and thus destroy 
the sense of shelter which color can give, or why it 
should look more distant than it is. 

As I write I sit in a room with a strong green ceiling 
(an Indian green, formed of chrome of medium depth 
and Antwerp blue), and the ceiling of the hall from which 
this room opens is pure Venetian red. Cream-color is 
very light, and yet may bring the ceiling into harmony 
with the other parts of the room. There is no particu- 
lar color especially suited for ceilings any more than for 
walls. A ceiling, like a wall, may be of any color, but 
it must always harmoniously combine with the walls in 
both color and the forms of its decorative members. 
Mingled effects of color are very pleasant on ceilings — as 
small patterns arranged on a geometrical basis, with the 
parts in blues, reds, yellows and greens of considerable 
intensity, with gold, white or black. 

If expense is of no moment, gold, being a strong re- 
flector of light, may be freely used upon the ceiling, and 
here none of it is lost, for no furniture stands in front of 
it. I have seen magnificent ceilings with all the orna- 
ment in gold, and with the little bits of ground filled in 
with various colors, so that the whole glowed with a sort 
of tinted light. There is, however, no necessity what- 
ever that gold be employed upon a ceiling, even if a rich 
and costly effect is to be produced, for a well-designed 
pattern, if harmoniously colored, may do all this. 

A few paragraphs back, when speaking of cheap wall 
decorations, I proposed that a room have an indigo-blue 
dado, a warm but light gray wall and an indigo frieze. 
I would now add, supposing the apartment to have no 
cornice, a brown-paper ceiling. A room thus treated is 
of the cheapest and simplest character, yet it looks well, 
and it is surprising how art may bring together the com- 
monest of things to form an acceptable whole. It should 
be noticed that the common brown packing paper varies 
considerably in color, being in some cases much more 
pleasant in hue than in others. Care must be taken 
to select that which is most suited to any particular case. 
There is an extremely common " brown-paper" of a 
very yellow color — a straw paper — which contrasts very 
pleasantly with the common blue paper mentioned, and 



which makes excellent walls and ceilings. The blue 
paper, like the brown, varies much in color, so here a 
wise selection should be made. There are many other 
cheap papers which can be used for decorative purposes 
with much satisfaction, notably the whity-brown glazed 
(casing) paper, which hosiery and cutlery are packed in, 
for the gloss of the surface can be sufficiently removed 
by sponging it with water, and its color is very pleasant. 
Speaking of the decoration of ceilings naturally brings 
us to consider the manner in which cornices should be 
treated. Nothing in a room contributes more to the 
artistic aspect than the judicious coloring of the cornice, 
and nothing so destroys the pleasant appearance of a 
room as the cornice when coarsely tinted. A cornice is 
a continuous bracket on which the ceiling rests. It is 
also a frame to the ceiling, and a boundary to the walls. 
If rightly constructed, the cornice should only require 
color to be placed upon it to cause each member to 
look what it is, and to appear to be where it is. Broadly 
stated, this may be best done by using blue, which is 
a receding color, on concave members, yellow (deep 
cream-color or gold) on advancing, or rounded parts, 
and red on those parts which fall in shadow, while 
the various members are separated from each other by 
white, gold or light cream-colored lines. 

The ancient Egyptians and the Greeks (and both well 
understood decorative laws) placed vertical lines on the 
curved portions of cornices, especially on the covings ; 
and by so doing they revealed the curvature of the 
member thus decorated ; for nothing enables us to see 
so perfectly the form of a curved surface as a right line 
upon it. We often find in our rooms figured cornices of 
a most debased character, and ornaments in the centres 
of our ceilings which are equally vulgar in their nature ; 
such should be removed. We must not look for much 
art in cornices that the builder purchases at so much a 
yard, nor in ceiling ornaments sold by measure ; for if 
we do we shall be invariably disappointed. A cornice 
is not necessary to the beauty of a room, and I would 
much rather have no cornice than one of inferior design. 
A frieze around the top of a wall will frame the ceiling, 
and thus do instead of a cornice ; and it must be re- 
membered that neither the Persians, the Arabs, nor the 
Moors employed cornices in their decorations, beautiful 
though their decorations were. 

When a cornice exists it is generally better if plain 
than when richly figured. Plain lines can easily be 
tinted in an appropriate manner, but modelled details 
are always expensive to color, and are often unsatisfac- 
tory .when tinted. Printed paper borders can also be 
used on plain cornices where only temporary decorations 
are required, as in the houses of smoky towns, and that 
without much expense ; whereas the " picking out" of 
enriched members with color is always very costly ; 
and, to say nothing of expense, the cornice with un- 
figured lines often gives us the best effect. 

Cornices may be colored to a higher key (be brighter 
in color) than either the walls or the ceiling, for they are 
of less bulk ; and, unlike the wall,mothing is seen against 
them. But in using strong - colors in juxtaposition with 
those of a neutral character we must be careful to give 
such tone to the stronger colors as will cause them to 
accord with the larger surface of the walls and ceilings. 

With a view of affording an easy means of reference 
I will epitomize the main features of what I have en- 
deavored to teach in the papers written up to this time, 
in the following general principles : 

i . The aim of all art should be the realization of 
truth. 

2. Art (both ornamental and pictorial) is capable of 
making utterance ; the utterance made may be true or 
false. 

3. All decorative objects should appear to be what 
they are ; they should not pretend to be what they are 
not. 

4. Different materials are susceptible of different 
treatments ; what would be legitimate as a mode of 
using one material would be wrong as a mode of treat- 
ing other materials. 

5. A different art aspect results from a different mode 
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of treatment, hence every material should yield a par- 
ticular art effect. 

6. Walls and ceilings are flat surfaces, hence all orna- 
ment placed upon them should be flat, and thus express 
the true quality of tlje surface on which it is placed, 
for the aim of all art should be the realization of truth. 
. 7. Dark ceilings give a "cosy" effect to a room, 
which is very appropriate to a changeable climate. 

8. A ceiling when dark in color does not necessarily 
look lower than it actually is, and there is no reason why 
we should try to make it look higher than it is. 

9. More color may be placed on the ceiling than upon 
the walls of a room, for it does not serve as a back- 
ground to furniture or pictures. 

10. The part which a richly dec- 
orated ceiling plays in lending mag- 
nificence to a room cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Christopher Dresser. 
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The old-fashioned dresser accompanies the sideboard 
in many new city houses. It is built in the wall, and 
makes in most cases part of the wall treatment. In the 
house of Mr. Henry Marquand it forms the side wall, and 
its architectural treatment is carried into the ceiling. It 
is broken by small cabinets and inclosures, but the chief 
feature lies in the decorative value of the plates placed 
on end, and Mr. Marquand 's treasures of this sort need 
no comment. In Mr. Samuel J. Colgate's house there 
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The present rage for last cen- 
tury French decorations has stimu- 
lated greatly the demand for furni- 
ture of a corresponding period. 
Eastlake and his followers, whose 
influence was supreme in this coun- 
try a few years ago, seem entirely 
forgotten, and it is the ambition 
now, even with persons whose nar- 
row, low-ceiled apartments are 
wholly unsuited to such a style of 
decoration, to possess at least one 
Louis Quatorze or Louis Seize 
room. As we have more than once 
pointed out, it is worse than folly to 
attempt anything of .the kind with- 
out ample means to carry it out. 
Cheapness in such a direction 
means unqualified vulgarity. The 
little Louis Seize jewelry cabinet 
given herewith will illustrate the 
point. It is with furniture of this 
costly and elaborate kind only that 
a room in such style can be suit- 
ably furnished. The table by Boule 
is, of course, of a somewhat earlier 
period, but with its ornate decora- 
tions of cut metal and tortoise-shell, 
its bronze, fire-gilt mouldings and 
variegated marble slabs, it goes 
well enough with the sumptuous 
decorations of a Louis Seize room ; 
indeed, its rococo tendency is rath- 
er a welcome modification of the 
more formal style of the later pe- 
riod. The third illustration is given 
as an example of the redundant 
decoration of the Italian eb6niste 
of the seventeenth century, and 
cannot be commended for emula- 
tion or even on the score of good 
taste. It shows to what extrava- 
gance in ornamentation we may 
drift back in view of the fashion- 
able tendency of the day to wild 
expenditure of money on mere 
elaboration of detail. 
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Over among the wilds of the east 
side of town a whole city block is 
occupied by a wrecker of buildings 
for the storage of second-hand building materials. He 
buys old houses in bulk, tears them down, and carts them 
off to be sold over again in detail from his yards. Noth- 
ing comes amiss to him, from a theatre to a one-story 
stable. Among the wares he has dealt in have been 
Booth's Theatre and the St. Nicholas Hotel, whose stone- 
work he bought and sold with little delay. The artists 
from time to time rescue veritable treasures from his 
heterogeneous stock. Old carved woodwork and wrought 
iron are the commonest of these prizes. One of our lead- 
ing landscape painters has built himself a summer studio 
almost entirely out of his pickings from the wrecker's 
yard, and it is pronounced the most picturesque building 
in the artistic settlements of eastern Long Island. 



copper mounted jewelry cabinet OF THE LOUIS SEIZE PERIOD. 



is the same feature on a smaller scale. There are some 
agreeable effects in the. cabinets that are of bevelled and 
corrugated glass, the design being of the former and 
the ground of the latter glass. Another dresser seen 
has, instead of the customary mirror, a window filled in 
with a panel of stained glass. 

* * 
* 

Speaking tubes, electric bells, and elevators have prac- 
tically effaced the stairs in the lately erected New York 
houses. To these is due the significant march of the living 
rooms in many new houses toward the attic. The greatest 
enemy to domestic comfort in New York is the noise of 
the worst-paved streets of any city in the world. Nothing 
produces so great a strain on the nerves, and women are 



particularly sensitive to it, since they are less able to es- 
cape from it. But that they are ready to fly when oppor- 
tunity offers is proven by the fact that in the latest 
built houses the mistresses are choosing their own private 
sitting-rooms under the eaves. In the Willard House 
the spacious hall of the third story was the family sitting- 
room. In Mrs. Sydney Webster's new house her sitting- 
room overlooks the trees of Stuyvesant Square in the 
fourth story. It is a beautiful apartment, panelled in 
butternut, with specially constructed cabinets and niches 
for her favorite works of art. Mrs. Charles Morgan has 
made the same change in her Madison Square home, and 
has removed thither some of the choicest paintings of 
her richly filled gallery. 



It is a mistake in order to secure 
lofty window effects to interfere 
with the breadth which an uninter- 
rupted frieze gives a room. In old 
houses remodelled much trouble is 
given by the long windows, partic- 
ularly if a broad frieze is desired. 
In one case a screen of wooden 
fret-work is added, behind which is 
a plain sheet of white mottled glass 
with a light design leaded on. The 
curtain pole is placed below this, 
and the line of window frames and 
frieze is unbroken. 
*** 

There seems to be confusion of 
mind as to the architecture of the 
Tiffany house on Madison Avenue. 
It is Bavarian Flemish in general 
terms, German and Renaissance in 
the detail. 

* 

The tile bathroom in the New 
York house of Mr. Charles Osborne 
has found a rival in Baltimore, 
which is finished completely in un- 
derglaze tiles, the ceiling represent- 
ing the sky, with a sun in the cen- 
tre and an environment of stars 
and moons. The design for the 
walls finds its inspiration in the sea 
itself, with a basework of seaweed 
and the forms of fishes decoratively 
developed in the waves. The color- 
ing is light and atmospheric, with- 
out positive tones, and the whole 
room presents a unique and refresh- 
ing ensemble quite in keeping with 
its uses. The design and painting 
are the work of George W. May- 
nard, the tiles being fired in the 
kiln of Charles Volkmar. There 
are no less than twelve hundred 
pieces. The fortunate owner of 
the bathroom is a sister of the late 
John W. Garrett, of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. 



Rooms. are now being decorated 
completely in leather. Walls, ceil- 
ing and furniture are alike covered 
with stamped imitations of famous 
old Spanish tapestries which the 
tanyard supplied the place of the 
loom in providing. . The effect, es- 
pecially where gilding and color 
are applied, is very rich, but inclin- 
ing to sombreness and monotony. 
The best application of this form 
of decoration so far shown is in 
libraries, where walnut or some other dark wood is used 
for the woodwork, and where the monotony is farther 
relieved by the variety provided by well-filled book- 
cases. Japanese leather paper is frequently made to 
do duty for the genuine material with excellent effect, 
and an imitation leather is manufactured here for the 
same purpose. Some decorators are using floral and 
allegorical panels painted on stamped leather with a gold 
ground ; but the effects produced are too gorgeous ex- 
cept in rooms furnished in the most sumptuous manner. 

* * 
* 

An ingenious Parisian advertises himself as an expert 
in framing, and announces his readiness to fit pictures 
with appropriate frames, or to design new ones to re- 



